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was needed was the destruction of the Spanish navy.
That, indeed, was growing, no matter how many tons
of pepper and spice were carried to London.    More-
over, Philip had decided to establish a naval base close
to England.    He was supporting Philip de Lorraine,
Due de Mercoeur, head of the Catholics in Brittany,
who was fighting the Protestant King of France.   While
the English navy, which had been evolved out of cor-
sairs, was literally degenerating into corsairs again be-
cause of the lack of a unified command, Spain was
seeking a base whence she could fling an army upon
England with secrecy and swiftness.   Burghley was old
and Walsyngham had died in 1590.   Elizabeth's foreign
policy, instead of being knitted up by the success of the
Fleet against the Armada, had slackened and fallen
apart.    The soldiers were working at court against
"The Idolatry of Neptune."    England, unknown to
many, was in greater danger than ever, not from weak-
ness, but because her resources were in divided hands.
It was Spain's convulsive effort to recapture her domi-
nant position in Europe, and only a few men like Drake,
Raleigh, and Frobisher could see it.   Drake had formu-
lated a policy and Raleigh and Frobisher had indicated
how that policy might be carried to a successful con-
summation.    But the Queen, though she was enjoying
the best health she had had since 1577, was unable to
select and support a competent commander-In-chief on
the sea.
In the autumn of 1592 Drake came up from Ply-
mouth and at once the word went round that a scheme
was afoot. He began, as we have seen, to "carry it
away from them all." He found Sir Robert Cecily son
of old Burghley, gradually taking the reins from his
father and not afraid of "the Idolatry of Neptune."
The House of Lords was told that the King of Spain
"for the tetter invading of England was planting him-